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or truth, but the formula which expresses 
most adequately this or that special 
manifestation. " 

In another chapter of that remarkable 
book, "The Renaissance/' Pater says: 
"Every moment some form grows perfect 
in hand or face. Some tone on the hills 
or the sea is choicer than the rest. Some 
mood of passion or insight or intellectual 
excitement is irresistibly real to us for 
that moment only. * * * We are all 
condemned to death, with a sort of in- 
definite reprieve. We have our interval 
and then our place knows us no more. 
Some spend this interval in listlessness 
— others in high passion — the wisest, at 
least, of the children of men, in art and 
song. * * * For art comes to us 
professing frankly to give nothing but 
the highest quality to our moments as 
they pass, and simply for those mo- 
ments' sake." That is the best declara- 
tion I have ever seen of the motive which 
governs and guides the representative 
arts, and as many also of the representa- 
tive arts as either make their appeal di- 
rectly to the senses like color, music and 
dancing, or strive solely for such concise 



and graphic effects as we find in some 
lyrics, prose sketches and stories. 

Now the theologian and the scientist, 
the philosopher and the epic poet, the 
dramatist and the novelist, the historian 
and the statesman, the merchant and the 
financier, each in his larger or smaller 
way tries to grasp life in its entirety. 
The worth of the flying moments may 
or may not have impressed him. At any 
rate it is the serious business of life that 
absorbs his attention, the eternal veri- 
ties and some or all of the separate stand- 
ards; right and wrong, spirit and mat- 
ter, truth and illusion, God and man, 
man and woman, the individual and so- 
ciety, law and public opinion, profit 
and loss, success and failure. Mean- 
while the artist is standing by, watching 
the world as it passes, as responsive to 
every influence and experience as a 
violin to the touch of a master, striving 
to give his sensations and his moods emo- 
tional unity in his mind, and then artis- 
tic unity in his creation — in short, to give 
definite form to each separate, personal 
impression. Such, then, is the impres- 
sionistic point of view. 
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TRACTION attractive— why not? In 
at least one American city disfigure- 
ment of the place and development of 
its transportation facilities no longer go 
together. Plans for terminals, power 
houses, bridges and overhead construc- 
tion are drawn by a distinguished archi- 
tect and criticized by a committee nom- 
inated b}' the local architectual society. 
The resultant work may or may not be 
ideally decorative. It at any rate some- 
what avoids the sins of commonplace- 
ness, bareness, baldness and banality. 

And why not? Abroad, tram lines 
and undergrounds do not disgrace their 
surroundings. Often they enhance ur- 
ban charm. The trolley pole, while it 
may not be as ornamental as a triumphal 



column, does not, in European practice, 
look the part of a backwoodsman in a 
gathering of well-dressed cosmopolitans. 
The foreign subway entrance may have 
a hood that is somewhat showy; it at all 
events has style. Many American cities 
are still in the dark ages so far as recog- 
nition of the esthetic obligations of trac- 
tion companies is concerned. 

Late in 1897, simultaneously with the 
opening of the Tremont Street Sub- 
way, the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, incorporated a short time before, 
took over the property of the West End 
Street Railway Company, and began to 
build up a scheme of rapid transit. The 
Elevated's first undertaking, that which 
it was chartered to perform, was to build 




A PRIZE WINNING ELEVATED STATION 

CITY SQUARE STATION. CIIARLESTOWN. ERECTED FROM THE DESIGN SELECTED BY A COMMITTEE QP NEW YORK ARCHITECTS 



an elevated line north and south across 
the city. 

One of the first things that were done 
when the new elevated line was planned 
was to induce Boston architects to sub- 
mit competitive designs for a typical 
elevated station, one which should be 
suitable for erection, with modifications 
necessitated by the topography, at any 
desired point. The prize was made large 
enough to be attractive. In order that 
charges of influence or "pull" might not 
arise a disinterested committee of the 
Architectural League of New York was 
impaneled as jury. A design offered by 
A. Wadsworth Longfellow was premi- 
ated. His plan was subsequently em- 
bodied as submitted at City Square, 
Charlestown, and elsewhere with modi- 
fications. The elevated structure be- 
tween stations was at the same time 
given such architectural treatment as 
seemed possible. The work was left 



open, not to darken the streets unneces- 
sarily. Gracefully arched supporting 
arms were used to relieve the gauntness 
of the uprights. Neither varied charm 
nor delicacy of detail may be looked for 
in a vista of steel beams. Even an ele- 
vated railroad, however, may be substan- 
tial, well spaced, logical and free from 
meretricious ornament. 

The Boston Elevated Company in 190<> 
engaged as consulting architect Robert 
S. Peabody, of the firm of Peabody & 
Stearns, president of the Boston Society 
of Architects and sometime president 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
Acting in this capacity Mr. Peabody has 
personally designed most of the Com- 
pany's recent work. In order, however, 
not to depend entirely on one person's 
judgment the corporation has arranged 
with the Boston Society of Architects 
for submitting all plans to a special com- 
mittee for criticism and suggestions. 
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A MODERN POWER HOUSE 

THE HARVARD POWER STATION OF THE BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY. OPPOSITE THE CHARLES RIVER ESPLANADE 



This committee is composed, at present, 
of Clarence H. Blackall, Charles A. 
Coolidge, Ralph Adams Cram, Charles 
D. Maginnis and Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright. 

Terminal station architecture has de- 
manded special attention in Boston, for 
modern rapid transit requires that radi- 
ating outward from the congested urban 
center, where traffic is dense enough to 
warrant subways, elevated trunk lines 
shall transport passengers quickly and 
comfortably between their homes and 
"downtown/' One of the handsomest 
terminals ever constructed is seen in the 
Forest Hills station, opened in Novem- 
ber, 1000. The plans were by Edmund 
M. Wheelwright, for many years archi- 
tect of the city of Boston. The project 
required special treatment in that the 
station lies just across a parkway con- 
necting the Arnold Arboretum, the liv- 
ing tree museum of Harvard University, 



and Franklin Park, the largest reserva- 
tion in Boston. This parkway would 
have been injured if crossed with ele- 
vated construction of exposed beams and 
girders. At much greater expense the 
Boston Elevated Company approached 
the station with a massive and monumen- 
tal concrete viaduct. Plans will shortly 
be drawn for a terminal station of the 
same character at Maiden. 

The more recently opened white-tiled 
catacombs of the American Athens are 
artistically effective. In particular the 
costliest mile of roadway ever con- 
structed by man, the short but important 
tunnel under Washington Street, repre- 
sents on its constructive side the Boston 
Transit Commission's ambition to pro- 
duce something monumental and, in its 
equipment, designed by Mr. Peabody for 
the Elevated Company, a rather extraor- 
dinary preoccupation with niceties of 
architectural detail. Large spaciousness 




AN ELEVATED RAILWAY TERMINAL 

THE FOREST HILLS STATION OF THE BOSTON ELEVATED COMPANY. AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 



characterizes this tunnel — broad plat- 
forms 350 feet long, rows of colored 
columns, vaulted mosaic ceilings, im- 
pressive entrances and exits. The equip- 
ment includes copper news-stands, grace- 
fully designed concrete seats, telephone 
booths with bronze doors, mosaic signs 
with handsome illuminated lettering, 
swinging berth signs involving tasteful 
iron work; advertising placards set in the 
walls, uniform in size and carefully 
spaced. 

In throwing new lines of rapid transit 
to the westward the transportation com- 
pany has been in a position either to mar 
or to enhance the charms of the noble 
water park which has lately supplanted 
the former wide estuary between Boston 
and Cambridge, with its mud flats reek- 
ing at low tide. Along the banks of the 
fresh-water lake created by the Charles 
River dam extend ornamental espla- 
nades. This pleasure basin is, fortunate- 
ly, nowhere the less sightly because 
traction lines cross it or run parallel 
to it. 

Its bridges were the betes noires of 
the provincial town of the nineteenth 
century. The beginning of better struc- 
tures came about a decade ago when the 
Boston Transit Commission approved a 



plan for a double-decked steel struc- 
ture to carry both the elevated railroad 
and ordinary traffic over the river to 
Charlestown at the point where Paul 
Revere landed for his eventful journey. 
The resultant bridge, now in large use, 
is very creditable, considering the ma- 
terials employed and its strictly utili- 
tarian character in a congested district. 

Something much finer, however, was 
essayed when it was determined to re- 
move the West Boston pile bridge, for 
many years the main highway between 
Boston and Harvard Square. The Bos- 
ton Elevated management, having rapid 
transit developments in mind, agreed at 
the outset to pay the difference between 
the cost of a bridge suitable for trans- 
porting the cars on ordinary surface 
lines and one wider and stronger, which 
should provide for the passage of ele- 
vated trains over trestle work in the 
center, flanked by highways on either 
side. Such a proposal enabled the Cam- 
bridge Bridge Commission, in charge of 
the project, to undertake as handsome a 
bridge as any yet done in this country. 
The architects were sent abroad to study 
the best models. Their completed plan 
called for a large bridge of granite 
piers and steel spans, the whole forming 
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a sweeping arch with four lofty towers 
at the center and as many pylons im- 
pressively marking the entrances. On 
the trireme prows of the central piers 
were carved the seals of the two mu- 
nicipalities. The Boston skyline owes 
much to this Cambridge bridge. 

For the purpose of pushing rapid 
transit to the northwest where East 
Cambridge and Somerville have hereto- 
fore been served only with surface lines, 



river or from the lower part of the 
basin. 

To make power-houses as handsome as 
cathedrals would be in bad taste. Yet 
the factories where electric current is 
generated are quite susceptible of archi- 
tectural style. On the Charles River 
near the Harvard Stadium and adjacent 
to the Weld Boathouse of Harvard Uni- 
versity stands the Boston Elevated 
Company's Cambridge power station. 
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A SUBWAY ENTRANCE SHIELD 

MONUMENTAL BRICKWORK COVERING THE CAMBRIDGE SUBWAY ENTRANCE AND CONFORMING WITH THE 
BETTER COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OP HARVARD UNIVERSITY 



an elevated extension has very lately 
been completed. It crosses the Charles 
River over an arched concrete viaduct. 
This structure, also designed by Mr. 
Peabody, runs parallel to, and just be- 
low, the masonry dam which holds back 
the fresh water of the Basin. It is 
about a third of a mile long, with ten 
segmental arches, a central arch steel 
draw span of the bascule type and one 
flat arch on the Cambridge side where 
a roadway passes underneath. The top 
of the viaduct rises 37 feet above high 
water. The construction is thoroughly 
impressive as seen either from down 



With its well-proportioned arched win- 
dows and graceful stacks it makes an 
agreeable note as seen from the park- 
way across the river. Ocean voyagers 
a short time hence will be similarly im- 
pressed by the much larger South Bos- 
ton power-house and receiving wharf, 
with high towers, which at this writing 
are building on the harbor front. 

In its treatment of the new subway 
approaches at Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, the traction company has evinced 
a good taste conspicuously absent in the 
architectural evolution of the university. 
The essential immorality of the artistic 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



influences to which impressionable youth 
are subject in Cambridge, the unfortu- 
nate impression created upon visitors by 
an ill assorted array of tame, tiresome 
and tawdry college buildings, have been 
publicly regretted by more than one 
loj^al son of Harvard. In contradistinc- 
tion the public service company's archi- 
tect has designed as a background for 
the entrance to the Cambridge Subway 
a stretch of colonial brickwork as sim- 
ple, unostentatious and austerely beau- 



tiful as the fronts of the few Harvard 
buildings that date back to the early 
days of the college that was founded "in 
the dim, unventured wood." Thus while 
the oldest and most famous American in- 
stitution of learning, to the dismay of 
many, continues to debase public taste by 
its neglect of the esthetic amenities, a 
commercial corporation is engaged at the 
university's very gates in showing the 
representatives of ten generations of cul- 
ture how to do these things better. 
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TOLEDO ART MUSEUM 



A NEW ART MUSEUM 



r pHE opening of the Toledo Art 
I Museum on the seventeenth of Jan- 
uary was, as Mr. Edward D. Libbey, 
President of the Museum, said in an ad- 
dress at the dedication, not merely an 
event in the history of Toledo, but ad- 
ditional evidence of a great national 
awakening to the value of "the things 
of the spirit." 



This Museum, of which Messrs. Green 
and Wicks were the architects, is in truth 
a palace for art, yet so appropriately 
has it been designed that it conforms 
perfectly to democratic requirements. It 
is above all an institution for the peo- 
ple by the people. Undoubtedly it owes 
its existence largely to the generosity 
and enthusiasm of Mr. Libbey, who not 



